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Saint-Gaudens Estate 
Draws Many Tourists 


REPLICAS OF STATUES OF LINCOLN, FARRAGUT, 
PURITAN, AND OTHER FAXIOUS WORKS 
IN STUDIO 


By J. R. Williams 


One point of attraction in the 
Granite State that draws visitors from 
all parts of the world during the sum- 
mer is the 


Cornish. 


Saint-Gaudens estate in 


Here in the acres that Augustus 





Saint-Gaudens, the great sculptor, 
bought about forty years ago stand the 
two studios in which he planned and 
composed some of the greatest exam- 
ples of his art. 

The attraction that the studios now 
have for so many thousands each year 

















—M. E. Hewitt, N. Y.) 
REPLICA OF THE STANDING LINCOLN IN CHICAGO 
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began, as so many permanent things 
do, in a very modest way. 

The country folk upon whom Saint- 
Gaudens, by his unobtrusive and 
gracious manner had made a quick 
and altogether favorable impression, 
adopted him as one of their own very 
soon after his arrival among them. 
They early took a great pride in him 
and after his death many flocked to the 
scene of his artistic activities to admire 
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istence of the studios and their con- 
tents, the hundreds of visitors of a 
few years ago have now grown to 
many thousands. 

A guest book for the names of those 
who visit the studios shows a wide 
variety of nationalities. All lovers of 
beauty and all who keep in touch with 
the world of art, must some time en- 
counter the work of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. To behold it is to pay it the 





the beauty of the works that gained 
for him world-wide and enduring fame. 

All who came were made welcome 
by Saint-Gaudens’ widow, Mrs. 
Augusta Saint-Gaudens, and soon 
where before a small number of farm- 
ers and their families visited the 
studios on a Sunday or a holiday, hun- 
dreds began to come, and on week-days 
as well. With no attempt made to 
advertise in any formal way the ex- 


—M. E. Hewitt, N. Y.) 
THE FARRAGUT STATUE AND THE PHILLIPS BROOKES MONUMENT 


homage of immediate and enthusiastic 
admiration. So when one whose home, 
say, is in China or Japan or Australia, 
or any where in fact where men live 
a civilized or sophisticated life, comes 
within a reasonable distance of Cor- 
nish he makes the pilgrimage to the 
home of the great sculptor. 

The coming of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens to Cornish was a_ happy 
accident. 
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While he was beginning work on the 
statue of Lincoln which is in Chicago, 
with a replica near Westminster Abbey 
in London, he was urged by his friend 
the late Charles C. Beaman, to go up 
among the peaceful hills in Cornish. 
He was told by Beaman that in Cornish 
he would find plenty of “Lincoln 
shaped” men who would do as models 
for the statue. 


In Cornish Saint-Gaudens found 
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beautiful on the homely mowing which 
has given place to lovely gardens in 
a suave and graceful landscape. 

The studios that Saint-Gaudens built 
enshrine his art. After the sculptor’s 
death his widow and his son, Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, conceived the idea of 
converting what may be called the 
sculptor’s “work-shops” into something 
more permanent. In this way, in a 
measure, to repay to his neighbors, the 





~ 
i reitesseiniecsonemenee 


—M. E. Hewitt, N. Y.) 


THE PURITAN AND A REDUCTION OF THE SHERMAN STATUE 


such men, and moreover, fell in love 
with the place itself. So he decided 
to make this little Granite State town 
his permanent home. He bought an 
old tavern and called in several eminent 
architects, who were his friends, and 
they transformed the plain brick 
building into a dignified dwelling which 
he named Aspet, after his father’s 
birthplace in France. He built two 
studios and lavished his genius for the 


sturdy farmer-folk, for the welcome 
and sustained friendliness that they 
had given him. 

About one hundred works were 
available, in bronze or plaster. No 
attempt was made to organize a 
museum in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It was decided to let the various 
objects be arranged in such a way as 
would have most pleased the artist 
himself. 
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In the big studio are replicas of the. 


statue of Admiral Farragut, which 
stands in Madison Square in New 
York; of the General Sherman, also in 
New York at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue; of the Lincoln, which 
is in Chicago and in London; of the 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, which is in 
Boston; of the famous “Puritan” which 
is in Springfield, Massachusetts; of the 
Adams monument, which is in Rock 
Creek Cemetery in Washington; of the 
philanthropist Peter Cooper, which 
stands near the Cooper Union in New 
York; also numerous portraits and 
medallions of exquisite delicacy and 
beauty. 


In the little studio, directly adjacent 
to the house, Saint-Gaudens was ac- 
customed to seclude himself. Here his 
desk in the corner remains untouched 
and the books on the shelves above it 
are still in the careless disorder of his 
day. The little studio contains, in re- 
ductions, some of his larger sculptures, 
and everything has been so arranged 
as to leave the whole room practically 
as it was when he died. 

With the advent of such large num- 
bers of visitors to the studios it was 
determined to secure for what the 
public itself had erected into an in- 
stitution,—peculiar, so far as America 
is concerned, to the Granite State—a 
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permanancy that would be independent 
of the ordinary contingencies of life. 
With this purpose in view, the Saint- 
Gaudens Memorial has been incorpo- 
rated by the State of New Hampshire. 
The sculptor’s widow and his son have 
deeded to the Trustees of the Memorial, 
together with their contents, the two 
studios in which Saint-Gaudens work- 
ed, the house in which he lived, and 
all the adjacent buildings and land. 
The family has only asked that the 
Memorial shall acquire a fund for 
maintenance that shall approximate 
two hundred twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and this is now in process of 
establishment. 

Last summer more than ten thous- 
and persons wrote their names in the 
register kept in the little studio. The 
actual number of visitors easily reach- 
ed many times the number shown by 
the names in the register. 

The State of New Hampshire has 
officially recognized the universal 
reverence in which the name and the 
art of Augustus Saint-Gaudens are held. 
Last winter a special apropriation was 
made by the State for rebuilding the 
old road that leads to the Saint- 
Gaudens Memorial, so that many addi- 
tional thousands of pilgrims may visit 
there and look upon the things a mas- 
ter mind created and left for future 
generations to enjoy. 














The Oldest House in One 
of the Oldest Towns 


HOME OF GEN. MICHAEL McCLARY AT EPSOM 
HOLDS MEMORIES OF FAMOUS NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 


MEN 


By Helen A. Parker 


“Old home! Old Hearts! Upon my 
Soul forever 

There peace and gladness lie like tears 
and laughter.” 


Madison Cawein. 
Old Homes. 


On a beautiful morning in the early 
part of June it was my good fortune 
to make a pilgrimage to the home of 
my great-grandfather, General Michael 
McClary. I had been there several 
times before on trips of business or 
duty of one kind or another, but then 
my time had been limited for seeing 
thoroughly the beauties of the place 
and letting the associations it had with 
my forebears sink into my mind and 
become as it were a part of me. This 
time I was going quite by myself with 
no care or worry to fret me and time 
enough to make the day as long as I 
wanted. 

I took the 9 o’clock electrics from 
Concord and rode through Pembroke 
with its lovely scenery on each side 
and the cool air blowing through, and 
then had a ride of about half an hour 
on the little old fashioned Suncook 
Valley train from Blodgett, where after 
considerable delay of backing the en- 


gine to attach a passenger car to the 
freight car, as much puffing of smoke 
and as many hops off and on of the 
engineer to wave siguals as on one of 
our big Western Limiteds, we were 
finally off. 

The scenery most of the way to 
Epsom is not particularly pretty— 
a little so just out of Blodgett before 
you reach Allenstown—after that the 
country is bare and uninteresting until 
near Epsom it begins to look green 
and woodsy again, with pretty hills and 
farms scattered here and there with 
white houses with green blinds built 
on them. I walked from the station 
from preference as I wanted to make it 
a real old fashioned trip and do it in 
the old fashioned way. An old man 
who got out of the train with me went 
limping along just ahead, taking the 
middle of the road fearless of auto- 
mobiles and wagons. If he could walk 
then surely I could. 

As the way to the old McClary house 
is almost entirely uphill and some of 
it very steep and covers a distance of 
three miles or more, I felt I was per- 
forming quite a feat in these days of 
automobiles when it is much as ever 
one thinks one can walk at all. But 
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I felt well repaid for the effort as in all 
my previous trips to Epsom I had 
never fully realized the beauty of this, 
one of New Hampshire’s oldest towns, 
and the especial beauty of situation of 
my grandfather’s house in it. 

After going over a long stretch in 
the Gossville district, past the library 
building which has been recently erect- 
ed and does immense credit to the 
town, the Baptist Church (the only 
church now), and a pretty brook where 
the water is always running fresh and 
cool, a steep hill brings you out at the 
old burying ground beyond which the 
road (still uphill!) goes past a number 
of old houses quaint and attractive. 
They are built quite close together and 
most of them have farms attached. 
After this comes a long avenue com- 
paratively level lined each side with 
tall, beautiful elm and maple trees. 

It reaches a corner where the road 
divides at the foot of McCoy moun- 
tain. There is a tablet there in mem- 
ory of Isabella McCoy who was 
captured by the Indians way back in 
the summer of 1747. I always stop 
there and think of how she was march- 
ed way up into Canada and how 
frightened she must have been and 
how sad she must have felt to be 
leaving her family and friends. But 
she was more fortunate than most of 
her sisters of that time in that the 
Indians treated her kindly and gave 
her apples they gathered from an or- 
chard nearby— one at the end of each 
day’s journey. It is a very wierd spot 
with dark thick woods, just the kind of 
place one can imagine such a scene to 
happen as did to Mrs. McCoy. 

Now for the last and steepest hill 
of all—like climbing the side of a 
mountain—and there is the opening 
to the old house. It is set in quite a 
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way from the road on top of a high 
rise of ground. You hardly notice the 
house at first as it is a pale gray color 
and surrounded on all sides by tall 
trees. The opening leading to it on one 
side is thickly lined with lombardy 
poplars and willow trees. The latter 
were planted by one of Gen. McClary’s 
daughters, my great-aunt Nancy Lord. 
She rode up from Portsmouth on horse- 
back soon after her marriage and dis- 
mounting at the foot of the lane stuck 
her willow whip into the ground and 
from it grew the beautiful thick row 
of willows. On the other side at the 
foot is a frog pond where frogs of all 
sizes from big mister bullfrog to the 
tiniest baby frogs croak and splash in 
the water. There have been several 
attempts to fill it up (for what reason 
I do not know), but in vain. Hence 
it is thought the bottom is full of 
quicksand. At any rate the frogs still 
have it their own way there and it is 
always at least wet in the dryest weath- 
er. Above the frog pond are some 
stout pines, quite a grove of them, and 
a big cluster of honey locust trees. 
How beautiful and fragrant the white 
blossoms were this lovely June day! 
And there behind two giant elms that 
met at the front door stood the old 
house unchanged as when I saw it last. 
It is painted gray and set square and 
true with narrow clapboards overlap- 
ping neatly and fastened with nails 
every one of them made by hand. The 
wood is so strong and perfect that 
there is not a worn or broken place 
apparent in the whole structure. It 
was built in 1741 by the Hon. John 
McClary, my _ great-grandfather’s 
father, and replaced the log cabin that 
his father, the first one of the family 
that came to this country built. At first 
it was a one story structure but was 
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altered and enlarged at different times 
until it has become the venerable man- 
sion it is now. 

The Hon. John McClary lived here 
to the good old age of 82. It is in- 
teresting to note that he was a brother 
of Major McClary of Bunker Hill 
fame and took himself an important 
part in the American Revolution both 
in the army and politics. He was one 
of the leading men of his time in 
Epsom, being town moderator for over 
40 years, Justice of Peace, and general 
adviser in all affairs of the town and 
vicinity. He was a member of the 
Committee of Safety, a very important 
branch at that time, and later was 
elected to the State Council and 
Senate. He is said to have been tall, 
commanding and dignified and that he 
made a fine presiding officer. I opened 
a drawer in an old desk and looked 
again at a picture of my great-grand- 
father, Gen. Michael McClary, and I 
should think he must have resembled 
his father as his features are strong 
and handsome with a fine set and shape 
of the head. 

To return to the house— the land 
on which it is built consisted originally 
of 100 acres granted from King George 
though considerable has been added 
since. In those days people built 
their own houses, each boy doing his 
share and the father superintending 
the whole, the neighbors assisting at the 
“raising”. So I suppose each of Esq. 
John’s sons worked on it and the wood 
used was all grown on the place. The 
furniture too, much of which is very 
old and beautiful, was made at home 
or by traveling journeymen who came 
to the house, except what was brought 
over in the ship with the first one of 
the family who came to America. The 
dining room set of chairs for instance 
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is hardwood (cherry I think), arrow- 
back shape, and was made of wood 
off the place. It was a wedding gift 
to one of my great-aunts from her 
grandfather, and is in the dining room 
now, a fitting ornament. Grandma 
McClary’s silhouette, in its gold frame, 
hangs over the old fashioned sideboard. 
But I have jumped from the front 
door to the dining room—dquite a dis- 
tance in that rambling old house. 

As one enters the small old fashioned 
front hall the thing most noticeable 
besides the tall eight day clock on the 
first landing of the staircase is the gray 
wall paper. It is a peacock pattern in 
different shades of gray, and black and 
white. It was imported from France 
as the house was built before wall 
paper was made in this country, and 
the view one gets of it, especially as I 
did that day sitting in one of the front 
rooms, is lovely. It is so thick and 
strong that there is not a break or 
tear in it after all those years. 

The house faces north and this north- 
east room is cool and lovely in summer. 
The choicest furniture is here, some 
made as I mentioned from wood off 
the place and some brought over from 
Londonderry, Ireland. Here are mahog- 
any chairs of ancient pattern having 
the General’s favorite son John’s 
initials in gold on the back. Grandma 
McClary’s large wing chair by the 
fireplace and a beautiful mahogany 
table between the windows with a gold 
mirror over it. In the drawer are the 
brushes that were used for the weekly 
wax polishing . The walls of this room 
are hung with interesting old prints, 
some French scenes of Napoleon’s time 
and some of our own country in Revo- 
lutionary times. The large fireplace 
with its handsome brass andirons gives 
an air of cheer and comfort; and there 
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is a fireplace like it in the other front 
room. 

This room faces north west and in 
the old days was used as a guest cham- 
ber, and surely if “the ornament of a 
house is the friends who frequent it” 
this house was well adorned—for in it 
Esq. John McClary received friendly 
and official visits from leading men, civil 
and military meetings were held here, 
and here for a half a century his son 
gave hospitality to his townsmen and 
distinguished men of his time, such as 
Generals Sullivan, Dearborn and Stark, 
and Governors Gilman, Langdon, 
Plummer and Smith. The New Hamp- 
shire branch of the Society of the 
Cincinnati of which Gen. McClary was 
a member held three of its annual 
meetings here. Daniel Webster also 
was a frequent guest being an intimate 
friend of the family. One of the cham- 
bers upstairs contains the set of 
mahogany furniture that was in the 
room he occupied and is named “the 
Daniel Webster room”. There is the 
large four-poster bed he slept in, a 
large swell-front bureau, dressing table 
and small lightstand, chairs, and the 
washstand with its little old-fashioned 
blue and white bowl and pitcher. A 
handsome blue and white wool square, 
hand woven, covers the centre of the 
floor. 

The down stairs north west room 
has a beautiful clump of lilac bushes 
growing up to the windows on one side 
and from the other the view of San- 
born hill and Mt. Kearsarge is wonder- 
ful. 

I love to rummage in a closet by 
the fireplace which contains a host of 
interesting things—photographs, old 
letters, some from distinguished people, 
such as Paul Revere and Webster, old 
fashion baskets and boxes galore, a 
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sampler worked in memory of Gen. 
McClary by one of his daughters, and 
the old brass warming-pan which I 
brought out and hung by the fireplace 
in the next room. This used to be the 
dining room. It is called the “long 
room” from its shape and extends the 
whole width of the house with windows 
east and south. The fire place here is 
the largest one in the house with an 
old dutch oven at one side for baking. 
It is hung with a row of hooks all sizes 
for hanging pots and kettles. A huge 
iron tea-kettle is hanging there of odd 
shape and black as the blackest ebony. 
There is the long handled iron shovel 
they used to bank the fire and an old 
toaster besides the usual set of ordin- 
ary sized shovel and tongs. A gate- 
legged table and a large mahogany 
secretary with brass handles and two 
secret drawers are the most interesting 
pieces of furniture in the room. The 
old china and pewter is arranged on 
deep shelves in two cupboards there 
in the “long room”. 

A door with a length of old-fashioned 
bull’s-eye glass in the top panel in 
shades of green and white leads from 
this room to a passage way with doors 
east and west. From this is the present 
dining room. The fireplace is a cor- 
ner-chimney one, built recently, but 
very pretty and in keeping with the rest 
of the room. The windows look out 
on a grove of pines on one side and 
another long row of lilac bushes the 
other. I must not omit the beautiful 
mahogany dining table with its delicate 
carved legs and smooth satiny surface. 
It was capable of seating many be- 
sides the family, and I like to think of 
Daniel Webster seated there, Gen. 
Sullivan and Lafayette and other dis- 
tinguished men, Gen. McClary and his 
wife dispensing the hospitalities and 
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the children on their best behavior. 
It is said no nation has so much pat- 
riotic pride in its ancestry as our own, 
and I may be pardoned for a special 
mention of my great-grandfather. 

The second son of Esq. John Mc- 
Clary and a nephew of Major Andrew 
McClary who fell at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, he was born in Epsom in 
1753 and was a “smart active lad” 
according to the historians, with a de- 
cided military taste. At the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War he was en- 
sign in Col. Stark’s regiment and was 
fighting in a very precarious position 
under slight cover. The enemy was 
driven back twice but the brave com- 
pany of soldiers did not leave their 
post until all their ammunition was 
gone. He was soon promoted to Cap- 
tain and transferred to Col. Scammel’s 
regiment. Serving four years in the 
army he took part in some of the most 
important battles of the war, and en- 
dured with his men severe hardship and 
privation. Upon his return from the 
war he married Sarah Dearborn, a 
daughter of Dr. Dearborn of North 
Hampton, N. H. 

His army life was followed by an im- 
portant political life. For nearly fifty 
years he held some important office. 
He took an active part in organizing 
the State Government and was Adjutant 
General twenty one years, Senator 
seven years, and for a long time U. S. 
Marshall—an important office in the 
war of 1812. When he retired from 
the Senate he was offered the nomina- 
tion for Governor but declined it. 

But although well known and honor- 
ed throughout the state the old writers 
seem to lay special stress on his power 
and popularity in his native town. He 
seemed to be the controlling spirit in 
Epsom and for over fifty years served 
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his townsmen as moderator, Town 
Clerk, Representative or Auditor and 
without doubt was the most influential 
man who ever lived there. An old 
citizen remarked,—“If I had a family 
of children who would obey me as well 
as the people of Epsom do Gen. Mc- 
Clary I should be a happy man.” He 
also did much as Justice of the Peace 
and Probate Judge, and took an im- 
portant part in organizing the New 
Hampshire branch of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. He was their first treasur- 
er, holding this office twenty five years. 
He was courteous and pleasing in 
manner, interesting in conversation, 
graceful in movement, generous, hospit- 
able and public-spirited. His acquaint- 
ance and correspondence was remark- 
ably extensive, including many of the 
most distinguished men of the country. 

And yet mingled with the happiness 
that came from a plenty of this world’s 
goods and many honors there was also 
the usual amount of sorrow. The 
oldest son, John, known in Epsom as 
“the Hon. John” from his being the 
first President of the first New Hamp- 
shire Senate, was a young man of great 
beauty and promise. Besides being 
Representative and Senator in his state 
he had a clerkship at Washington. 
When but 36 he was killed by the 
falling off a building while helping at 
a house raising in the neighborhood. 
His father never recovered from the 
blow. His second son Andrew was also 
very bright and attractive but a dis- 
appointment in that he had a wild 
roving disposition. He joined the 
army in the war of 1812 and was made 
Captain. Soon after he sailed for 
Calcutta and was lost at sea. The 
three daughters, Nancy, Elizabeth, and 
Mary were very attractive and grew up 
to be a comfort to their parents. They 
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all married and two lived to old age. 


My interest in Gen. McClary and his 
family may have led me from the main 
purpose of this sketch which was to 
describe his home, and yet though now 
gone he seems a part of it and the 
dining table, the friendly chairs and 
sideboard speak of him as though he 
were really present. 


Out from the dining room is the 
kitchen and it is one of the nicest rooms 
of all. It is good-sized with windows 
looking north and south. At the south 
there is a beautiful view of the three 
mountains standing close together— 
McCoy, Nottingham and Fort. They 
look so near, especially Fort Mountain, 
that you feel as though it would be a 
short walk up. But just try it and 
see how you come out! It is a case 
of “so near and yet so far.” But what 
a view repays you when you have per- 
severed to the very top. There lie the 
blue hills in Massachusetts, Wachusett, 
the Presidential Range in the White 
Mountains, Monadnock, and Ports- 
mouth Harbour at the east where the 
signal service was in the World War. 


There is a large curious cheese safe 
standing by the wall in the kitchen. 
It has a buttoned door opening on wide 
shelves that were used for laying away 
the new cheese. From the kitchen you 
pass through a small entry and out on 
a back door stone smooth and flat in 
shape of a half circle. A little distance 
away is the old wooden well gray with 
age but in good condition. It operates 
with a wheel and crank and the water 
is ice cold on the hottest day in sum- 
mer. I might speak of the large pas- 
tures, the blueberry field, the wild 
strawberries, and the different kinds 


of trees, for besides those I have men- 
tioned in front of the house there are 
many more pines behind, also spruce 
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and cedar, maples, and apple, pear and 
cherry trees. The long row of farm 
buildings that used to be there are now 
gone. There was a barn 80 feet long 
with an open shed, a hog house, car- 
riage house, tool house and a woodshed 
—a fine equipment for the prosperous 
farm that was carried on for many 
years. 

There is also a cunning cool little 
bedroom off the “long room” that I 
have not mentioned, several chambers 
upstairs besides the “Daniel Webster 
room’’, and a large attic full of spin- 
ning wheels and reels, more furniture, 
old chests filled with bedquilts and 
blankets of home manufacture, candle- 
sticks, moulds and snuffers, and the 
cradle that seven generations of the 
family have had the honor to be 
rocked in. 

I must content myself with speaking 
of but one more thing belonging par- 
ticularly to the house—namely, a 
secret stairway. It consists of an in- 
visible opening in a wide panel in a 
passage leading from the back entry. 
If you succeed in opening it which is 
quite a trial of patience, you see a steep 
flight of stairs. They lead to a store- 
room above that opens into a back hall 
communicating with the upper cham- 
bers. Family tradition has it that 
Aunt Nancy’s grandfather built it for 
her express use, she being the belle of 
the family and a lover of parties and 
good times. It is many years since she 
tripped up the narrow stairs and it 
looks rather dark and spidery but all 
the young people who come to the 
house ask to see the “secret stairway”. 

And now it is getting time for me to 
say goodbye again to the old house. 
I take a last look through all the rooms 
to see that all is right and then lock 
the door and leave it alone with its 
dreams and memories. 








The Future of New Hampshire 


The Switzerland of America 


By Hon. James W. Remick 


The winning of prosperity is no hap- 
hazard game. So close and bitter is 
competition along all the lines of 
human endeavor that success has come 
to depend very largely upon niceness 
of adaptation. Men can no longer leap 
headlong into the work of life, regard- 
less of natural fitness, and expect to 
win the race. There must be a pre- 
liminary analysis of one’s capabilities, 
an ascertainment of the thing of all 
things for which he is best adapted, 
and a vigorous direction of his forces 
along this line. What is true of individ- 
uals is true of communities and states. 
Ours is no longer a nation skirting the 
Atlantic coast, but a continental repub- 
lic, stretching from ocean to ocean, and 
embracing in its imperial sweep, every 
variety of soil, climate and resource. 
Some sections are wonderfully adapted 
for one thing and some for another 
Now in the great industrial re-adjust- 
ment, which the enlargement of our 
country and the laws of competition 
are working, each section must more 
and more depend upon its own peculiar 
adaptabilities or lag behind in the 
race. 


The time has come for New Hamp- 
shire to take account of her resources, 
to study her capabilities, and to exert 
her energies upon the right lines. We 
do her no injustice in saying that she 


cannot expect to compete successfully 
with the Great West in agriculture; 
with Pennsylvania and the South in 
mining; with Massachusetts and New 
York in commerce, and her manufac- 
turing enterprises in spite of her water 
power are destined to severe test in 
competition with more favored sections 
of the republic. Has she then no re- 
source peculiarly her own? Is there 
no industry to which she is better 
adapted than any of her sisters, in 


which she can defy competition and go 
forward in population and prosperity 
to the end of time? We know she has 
always been the nursery of great men 
and God grant that this may continue 
to be her chief distinction whatever 
material fortune or misfortune may 
attend her. We know that she has 
made much of her water-power by har- 
nessing it to the wheels of industry, 
and may she never lag but go on de- 
veloping in this direction. We know 
that in forestration and other lines 
much awaits her. No legitimate enter- 
prise which may add to her prosperity 
should be neglected, but I see, in the 
glory of her everlasting hills, in the 
crystal clearness and purity of her air, 
in her lakes and rivers, in her rocks 
and rills, in all her rugged grandeur 
and beauty and wonder workings, the 
richest promise and the most inviting 
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possibilities. As civilization intensifies 
and human surroundings grow more 
and more artificial, the love for nature 
in all her wildness and beauty becomes 
a stronger and stronger passion of the 
human soul. Thus it is that year by 
year the stream into these mountain 
haunts grows larger and larger. 

In an address delivered in 1899, al- 
most thirty years ago, I made a state- 
ment, based upon statistics then 
available that more than ten million 
dollars would be left in New Hamp- 
shire and distributed through all the 
arteries of her industrial life, during 
that year by summer tourists. A recent 
publication by the New Hampshire 
Hotel Association contains the follow- 
ing statement: 

“More than a million and a half 
pleasure seekers journey to New 
Hampshire’s vacation resorts each sum- 
mer and fall. Many additional thous- 
ands visit it for Winter Sports and for 
Spring Fishing.” 

On this basis, fifty million dollars 
is a conservative estimate of the 
present annual revenue to New Hamp- 
shire from these sources, and a spokes- 
man of the Concord and New Hamp- 
shire Chambers of Commerce estimates 


it as high as_ seventy-five million 
dollars. 


Here then is an industry for which 
God seems to have designed the 
Granite State. Along other lines her 
people have worked against opposing 
conditions and succeeded only by the 
sheeer force and energy of New Hamp- 
shire manhood. In this industry we 
have the tide with us. It is an industry 
of which we cannot be robbed, without 
robbing us of these eternal hills and 
turning back the civilization of the 
world. It is an industry that is clean 
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and wholesome, and which will add to 
the refinement and culture of our 
people as well as to the material re- 
sources of the State. Finally, it is an 
industry capable of a growth and de- 
velopment beyond our present imagina- 
tion. Already, as I have said, it brings 
from fifty to seventy-five million dollars 
annually into the State, but when in- 
creased a thousand fold as it may and 
should be, then, and not till then, will 
the rustic grandeur and beauty of New 
Hampshire find their true place in the 
economy of the State. But this con- 
summation, however natural and fitting 
cannot be brought about by _in- 
difference. Our people must be dis- 
abused of the too prevalent idea that 
rocks have no use except for under- 
pinning and stone walls; that mountains 
are of no value but to strip of their 
timber; and that streams are of no 
account except for power, sawdust and 
sewerage. They must be aroused to 
the truer conception, that all these 
things, even from a utilitarian point 
of view, have a still greater value to 
New Hampshire, as sacred bits of her 
landscape, drawing hither by the force 
of an irresistible charm, the millions 
who are everywhere seeking escape 
from the heat and dust and turmoil 
and artificialism of urban life, in 
haunts near to nature’s heart. They 
should be so impressed with the com- 
mercial importance of catering to this 
yearning of the human soul that they 
will not lightly disfigure or destroy 
anything calculated to give delight to 
the eye and inspiration to the soul of 
man, but will strive day by day around 
their homes, along the highways, and in 
their villages, to lend new charm and 
fascination to the State. People will not 
come here year after year from all 
parts of the world to look upon foul 
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and dirty waters and naked and deso- 
late mountains. 

Let us, therefore, cooperate in every 
well directed move to protect the charm 
of our scenery from the ravages of 
vandalism and the rapacity of greed; 
our crystal waters from pollution by 
the waste and refuse of private enter- 
prise; and the summer and autumnal 
glory of our hills from the ruthless 
desolation of fire and axe. Let us 
give our cooperation and encourage- 
ment to whatever promises to make 
New Hampshire more and more the 
Mecca of the ever increasing millions 
who are seeking with ever increasing 
passion to get closer and closer to 
nature’s heart. Let us vow that we 
will not rest until we have made New 
Hampshire, in the largest and fullest 
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sense of the phrase, and with all it 
implies, ‘““The Switzerland of America.” 

Statesmanship like charity should 
begin at home, but should not stop 
there. Its vision should reach beyond 
the seas, and encompass the earth. 
Neither New Hampshire, nor New 
England, nor America, nor the Western 
Hemisphere can live to itself alone. 
Markets, commerce, exchange, war and 
peace, in short, the preservation and 
progress of civilization are all inter- 
national problems which affect America 
no less sensitively than the rest-of the 
world. Isolation and _ provincialism 
are not characteristics of either true 
statesmanship or true charity, least of 
all of a nation whose destiny it is to 
lead and “enlighten the world.” 





TWO ANGELS 


By Olive E. Chesley 


Beside each mortal on his pilgrim 
journey 
Two angels walk--so Eastern legends 
say, : 
And each his record keeps of good or 
evil, 
To bear to Heaven with close of day. 


The right-hand angel joyfully recordeth 
The good deeds done—each kindly 
act and word, 
The helping hand that lifts a fallen 
brother, 
The tear of pity from love’s fountain 
stirred. 


The left-hand angel sadly notes each 
error, 
Open transgression or the secret sin; 


Lamenting much to write the guilty 
story, 
But grieving more to bear such re- 
cord in. 


But if before the midnight man re- 
penteth, 
’Tis blotted from the page till white 
and fair 
With joy he bears aloft the leaf un- 
sullied, 
Cleaving with strong white wings the 
upper air. 


’Tis but a legend, yet sweet Fancy’s 
story 
May serve a meaning clear and true 
to show 
And to my soul reveals a tender vision— 
Two angels walk beside me as I go. 
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Making Diphtheria 
A Curiosity 


“No Diphtheria 
in New York 
State in 1930” is 
the slogan of a special state wide anti- 
Diphtheria campaign recently proposed 
in New York state, and Heaith, that 
valuable little publication of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Health, be- 
lieves this state should be lined up with 
others in an attack against this disease. 

Some work has already been done 
by the Board in this state and it stands 
ready to furnish materials and a phy- 
sician with nurse to help immunize the 
children in any community if the health 
officer, with the cooperation of the 
school authorities, will map out a pro- 
gram covering the district. To quote 
from the Health Bulletin: 


“We know enough about diphtheria 
today to make the disease a rarity—a 


curiosity within the next ten years. 
We know: 


1. Its cause (the diphtheria bacil- 
lus). 


2. How it is spread from the sick to 
the well by nose and throat dis- 
charges, or by healthy “carriers”, 


- believes there is. 
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or more rarely by infected milk 
supplies. 

3. How to make a certain diagnosis 
through finding the germs in the 
throats of those who are ill, or 
who are carriers. 

4. How the prompt use of anti-toxin 
in treating those ill with the dis- 
ease or in protecting those direct- 
ly exposed, will save practically 
every case. 

5. How the universal use of toxin 
anti-toxin will protect the very 
great majority from ever having 
diphtheria. 

With this certain knowledge, is it 
not evident that any community that 
does not employ these measures is 
neglecting the protection and conserva- 
tion of its most precious asset—its 
army of innocent children?” 


How Do You 
Drive Your Car? 


Speaking of auto- 
mobile drivers, 
and who isn’t in 
this day with the whole country motor- 
ized, is there a difference between fast 
drivers and wild drivers? The writer 
He has ridden with 
drivers who turned off the miles at a 
pretty good clip without ever having 
cause to worry. The fast driver, and 
don’t confuse the fast driver with the 
foolish driver, knows when to pass and 
when not to pass. He has confidence 
in his own ability and as a general rule 
his passengers share this confidence. 
But the wild driver is different. He 
is the fellow who races trains to cross- 
ings and narrowly averts ties, or takes 
corners at high speed on the wrong side 
of the road. It is better to walk and 
get there than to ride part of the way 
with him and the rest of the way in 
an ambulance. If you insist on riding 
with drivers of this type be sure that 
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your wife, or mother, or whoever the 
heir might be will be able to say the 
loss was fully covered by insurance. 
There is another type of driver who 
may or may not be safe to ride with. 
He is the fellow “just out for a ride” 
on a Sunday afternoon, on a crowded 
trunk line, creeping along 12 or 15 
miles an hour. A driver wishing to 
get anywhere must duck in and out of 
the line of cars to pass these fellows. 
Is the fast driver responsible for as 
many near accidents as these fellows? 


Advertising The 
Granite Industry 


A recent news 
item of interest 
to New Hamp- 
shire people was the recent announce- 
ment that the American Granite 
Association is launching a five year 
national advertising and selling cam- 
paign for American Granite. New 
Hampshire bears the name Granite 
State and it is still an important in- 
dustry here. 

A list of 15 problems ranging from 
the actual advertising to be done to 
methods of minimizing trade practices 
in the industry have been selected for 
solution during the five-year period 
set. 

A separate department in the asso- 
ciation for all granite promotional work 
is to be established. All efforts of 
this department are to be for the in- 


dustry as a whole—this is to hold true 
in every phase of the campaign. The 
association proposes to establish a 
national exhibition of granite for the 
purpose of keeping up standards of 
design and for educational purposes in 
the way of demonstrating kinds of 
granite, manner and style of workman- 
ship and the qualities of the stone. 


More soap and 
less paint is the 
new beauty re- 
cipe for the ladies, according to reports 
emanating from the annual convention 
of the American Cosmetics Society so 
it will be perfectly proper for you to 
take down the mirror in your office. 
A rather superfluous statement is em- 
bodied in the report to the effect that 
women will create their own fads this 
year and wear their hair as they please. 
We presume they are. trying to convey 
the impression that some courageous 
individual has tried to halt the onrush- 
ing permanent waves and _ bobbed 
heads. Anyone who is guessing that 
the less paint and more soap idea will 
spoil the business of the beauty parlors 
is guessing wrong. Reports have it 
that young men are becoming adept in 
the use of rouge and that permanent 
wave machines are waving for more 
males than females. We are not even 
trying to guess what the world is 
coming to. 


You May Guess 
If You Wish 





TO A FORGET-ME-NOT 
By Helen Mowe Philbrook 


I have no need of you, Blue flower! 
Speak to the heart that goes 
Joyously ever on butterfly pinions 


From larkspur to luring rose. 


Mine is the heart of a star of evening, 
Constant in the heaven set; 
Butterflies cannot remember, Blue 
flower, 
But the stars cannot forget. 


snr 
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The Story of Dreams that 
Come True 


PUBLIC SUPPORT AND CRUSADER LIKE SPIRIT OF 
STAFF RESPONSIBLE FOR WINNING FIGHT 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


it is not often that the dreamers of 
dreams live to see their dreams come 
true or in the process of fulfillment. 
It is a privilege given to few. Yet such 
is the good fortune and joy of those 
who, for the past five years, have join- 
ed in the organized fight against tuber- 
culosis in New Hampshire. The story 
of the swift organization of the entire 
- state during the past five years in a 
winning fight against the dread disease 
—the Great White Plague—reads al- 
most like fiction and almost too good 
to be true. The readers of the Granite 
Monthly are the judges. Here is the 
story. 


The Dream 


Early in the Fall of 1919 the officers 
and directors and membership of the 
New Hampshire Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation placed before the people of the 
State their dreams of a state wide 
crusade against tuberculosis. The 
Association proposed to find the estim- 
ated 8000 unknown and curable cases 
of tuberculosis in New Hampshire at 
a time when their lives might be saved 
—i..e. in the early stages of the disease. 
The association proposed to search for 
these cases where they were most likely 


to be found,—in the homes where 
among the children of tuberculous 
deaths from the disease had occurred; 
parents; among the workers in the 
mills and shops, among the malnourish- 
ed and underweight children. The 
Association proposed to give these 8000 
unknown and curable cases when found, 
every opportunity for cure and cut the 
terrible economic and human loss 
caused by the disease to the minimum. 


A Formidable Task 


To achieve these purposes it would 
be necessary for the New Hampshire 
Tuberculosis Association, the youngest 
Tuberculosis Association in the coun- 
try, to push out its small organization 
from its restricted field in the indus- 
trial centers in Manchester and 
Nashua; to develop a state wide chain 
of tuberculosis clinics; to put a staff 
of tuberculosis case finding nurses into 
the field to find the estimated 8000 
tuberculosis sufferers. The tasks of 
raising the funds to put this program 
into effect; of establishing and devel- 
oping the clinic centers; of finding 
trained public health nurses — were 
formidable ones indeed, but with cour- 
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age and unbounded enthusiasm and 
faith in the people of New Hampshire 
the Association undertook to put them 
into effect. 

In the historic fund raising campaign 
of December 1919 the Association 
asked the people of New Hampshire 
for $100,000 to put this proposed state 
wide program into effect. Something 
over $52,000 was raised, the largest 
per capita in the entire country. 
Therefore, when early in 1920 the 
Association started to develop the state 
program it had on hand but a little 
more than one half of the amount deem- 
ed necessary for a complete state 
program and in the succeeding years 
but a little more than one third of this 
sum. Yet what appeared to be the 
impossible has been made possible be- 
cause of the crusader like spirit of the 
entire tuberculosis staff; the loyal sup- 
port of its officers and directors; the 
utmost economy in the expenditure of 
the funds, the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the state and local Boards of 
Health, and the continued and substan- 
tial interest and financial backing of 
thousands of New Hampshire citizens 
in every walk of life. 


Remarkable Results 


To tell the complete story of the 
development of the state wide crusade 
against tuberculosis in our state during 
the past five years would require a 
complete edition of the Granite Month- 
ly. Only the essential facts and figures 
can be touched upon here. 

Early in 1920 the organization of the 
state began and has continued with in- 
creasing impetus so that today New 
Hampshire has an effective state wide 
program in operation. 

The association has accomplished 


during the period far more than has 
been achieved by some older state 
associations in ten or fifteen years. Its 
dreams are coming true—It has dis- 
covered and placed under treatment 
a large part of the 8000 unknown cases 
of tuberculosis of 1920. In the last 
five years of intensive effort the num- 
ber of deaths from tuberculosis have 
been cut forty per cent. There have 
been 850 less deaths from tuberculosis 
in New Hampshire during this period 
than if the tuberculosis death rate of 
1919 had been allowed to continue. 
Here are 850 lives saved at least and 
hundred of other tuberculosis sufferers 
have been rescued and are on the road 
to recovery. 

Over $2,500,000 has been saved to 
New Hampshire through this work by 
expenditures pitifully small in compari- 
son with the gains made. 


Facts and Figures 


The following facts and figures are 
given merely to give an idea of the 
magnitude of the extensive program 
put into effect by our state association. 
They cannot visualize for you the en- 
thusiastic unselfish labors of the tuber- 
culosis nurses, the opening of the new 
clinic centers, the thousands of our 
people going into the clinics and coming 
out with new faith and hope and de- 
termination to win their fight with a 
terrible disease fortified by the know- 
ledge that the tuberculosis nurse and 
the Tuberculosis Association were to go 
along with them in their fight for their 
lives. Nor can we visualize for you the 
relief of mind of those hundreds and 
even thousands of others found to be 
non tuberculous and encouraged to 
take up with renewed strength the 
duties of their daily lives. 
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Here are some of the figures of the 
state wide tuberculosis program. The 
number of tuberculosis clinic centers 
have been increased from 3 to 52 since 
1920 and instead of being located only 
in the industrial cities of Manchester 
and Nashua they are now established 
in every city and section of New Hamp- 
shire from Canada to Massachusetts 
and from Vermont to the sea coast and 
Maine border. 

A total of 10,883 individuals were 
given chest examinations in these clinics 
by specialists in tuberculosis during 
the five year period 1920 to 1925. Of 
these 5215 were classified as non tuber- 
culous and 5,668 as positive or sus- 
picious cases. These people came from 
almost every city and town in New 
Hampshire and from neighboring cities 
and towns in Canada, Vermont, Maine 
and Massachusetts. 


A total of 1343 tuberculosis clinics 
have been held in the five year period 
and if the re-examinations of old cases 
were to be counted the number of ex- 
aminations would mount into the tens 
of thousands. 


The number of full time tuberculosis 
nurses has been increased in the same 
time from 1 to 10 and the great major- 
ity of the 160 public health nurses in 
New Hampshire have been enlisted to 
some extent in the work for the dis- 
covery and treatment of tuberculosis 
sufferers. 

The State Association Tuberculosis 
nurses have made a total of 85,910 
visits in the work of case finding and 
follow up service during this same 
period. 

According to the records of the 
clinics 873 tuberculosis cases have been 
arrested and 2767 are improved and 
recovering. 
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Everybody's Fight 


So immediate and effective were the 
results of the work that the entire 
program of the Association seized upon 
the imagination of the people of New 
Hampshire and the helpful cooperation 
shown on every side has been remark- 
able. The entire crusade can well be 
said to be “of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” 


The Boards of Health 


The rooms for conducting the clinics 
in the various cities and towns have 
been furnished by the local public 
officials free of all expense to the Asso- 
ciation. The local health boards have 
also provided office room and equip- 
ment for the tuberculosis nurses. The 
State Board of Health has cooperated 
in numerous ways and particularly has 
rendered a very valuable service by 
providing nursing supervision for the 
tuberculosis nursing staff of the Asso- 
iation through the State supervisory 
nurse, Miss Elena M. Crough. 


The State’s Part 


Through the intensive work of the 
clinics and of the nurses the need for 
additional sanatorium and _ hospital 
beds has been clearly demonstrated and 
the state of New Hampshire through 
its legislatures of 1921-1923 and 1925 
gave its hearty cooperation to the 
tuberculosis campaign in the state. A 
much needed infirmary building, in- 
creasing the capacity by 56 beds has 
been provided for at the state sana- 
torium at Glencliff. The appropriation 
for the care of advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis has been increased from 
$30,000 to $50,000 and the work at 
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the Pembroke Sanatorium has there- 
fore been greatly enlarged. The bed 
capacity of our sanatoriums has been 
practically doubled through the gener- 
ous cooperation of the State. 


Physicians—Clerg y—Editors 


The physicians of the state have 
been very helpful and have referred 
hundreds of suspicious cases to the 
clinics, in many instances accompany- 
ing them to the clinics for consultation 
with the clinic physicians. The clergy 
of all faiths have rendered valuable 
assistance by giving out announcements 
about the clinics in their churches and 
by urging those with suspicious symp- 
toms to attend the clinics and be ex- 
amined. The newspaper editors and 
reporters throughout the state have 
been most generous in their cooperation 
and have printed hundreds and even 
thousands of stories about the clinics, 
the dates of the opening, the reasons 
for the clinics, the results of the clinics, 
the Christmas Seal Campaign to fin- 
ance the movement etc. to the end that 
the people of New Hampshire might 
be informed and therefore cooperate 
in the great effort being made to put 
an end to tuberculosis in New Hamp- 
shire. 


The Patients 


Those attending the clinics have in 
almost every instance been most ap- 
preciative and cooperative. The clinics 
have been called tuberculosis clinics 
and no effort has been made to 
camouflage in any way. Yet none re- 
fused to attend and in some instances 
the attendance has been so large that 
many have been turned away and an- 
other clinic arranged for in the near 
future. The patients have followed the 
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advice and instructions given faithfully 
in most instances and the percentage 
of arrested cases in New Hampshire 
has been very high. 


The Christmas Seal 


The people in New Hampshire have 
stood loyally back of the Association 
in its entire program. The work of the 
Association is financed through the 
money raised in December of each 
year from the sale of Christmas Seals 
and contributions. Each year hundreds 
of New Hampshire citizens have given 
generously of their time and means in 
order that the funds needed to carry 
on and enlarge the work might be 
available. The Association has been 
most fortunate in friends who each 
year have given very large and gener- 
ous contributions, and in addition to 
these the association has had the 
Christmas seal. The story of the 
Christmas Seal has been often told but 
with each successive year it becomes 
more wonderful. Through the penny 
Christmas Seal the supporters of the 
work of the Association have been in- 
creased each year by the thousands so 
that today there is no philanthropic 
charitable or social welfare organiza- 
tion in the state which has so large a 
number of supporters as has the New 
Hampshire Tuberculosis Association. 

In 1920, $26,921.96 was raised in 
New Hampshire through the sale of 
Christmas Seals and the contributions 
of friends. In 1924 the funds raised 
were $34,579.45. The foundations up- 
on which these of seals and gifts are 
based are not ephemeral; they are 
based on practical and broadly useful 
services to the communities where seals 
are bought, conducted on a program 
and budget meeting general approval 
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and with strict accounting for money 
received. Upon these foundations has 
been built a remarkably efficient 
method of sale, developing each year 
through pooling the experience of all. 

In 1924 returns from the campaign 
averaged eight seals for every man, 
woman and child in New Hampshire. 
The second highest per capita in the 
entire country. 


The Association 


The New Hampshire Tuberculosis 
Association is a voluntary organization 
affiliated with the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association. It is incorporated 
under the laws of New Hampshire. 
Its officers handling association funds 
are bonded. It has a board of 72 
directors representative of the entire 
state. The executive committee is 
composed of 11 members and the 
officers ex-officio. The Executive staff 
carries out the program of work of the 
Association under the direction of the 
executive committee. 


The present officers of the Associa- 
tion are: President, Gov. John G. 
Winant; ist. Vice-Pres., Mrs. James 
W. Remick; 2nd. Vice-Pres., James 
A. Scully; 3rd. Vice-Pres., Arthur L. 
Wallace, M. D.; Hon. Vice-Pres. are 
Hon. Fred H. Brown, Mrs. L. M. 
French, Rt. Rev. George A. Guertin; 
Treasurer, Arthur H. Hale. 

Members of the Executive commit- 
tee are: Hon. William J. Ahern, Elena 
M. Crough, Chas. Duncan, M. D., 
Mrs. W. B. Fellows, A. L. Franks, 
Anna B. Parker, M. D., Mrs. Frank 
Knox, Mrs. C. B. Manning, P. J. Mc- 


Laughlin, M. D., Dean C. H. Pettee, 
Durham. 


Doctor Robert B. Kerr is the execu- 
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tive Secretary and directing head of 
work of the Association. He has hud 
a large share in formulating the pro- 
gram of work of the association and 
has had the great joy and satisfaction 
of having seen it put into effect. Dr. 
Kerr in addition to serving the Associa- 
tion as executive secretary, is also ex- 
amining physician to the tuberculosis 
clinics. He is the examiner for most 
of the clinics in the state, with the 
exception of those in the very northern 
section. In this territory the Superin- 
tendent of the N. H. State Sanatorium 
at Glencliff is the clinic physician. 


Miss Elena M. Crough was employ- 
ed by the Association during the first 
two years of the state wide growth of 
the work and then joined the staff of 
the Board of Health to organize the 
Bureau of Infancy, Maternity and 
Child Hygiene. Through the generos- 
ity of the State Board of Health, Miss 
Crough has been permitted to continue 
the supervisory work of the Tubercul- 
osis Association nurses. 


The Association has been extremely 
fortunate in its personnel. It has had 
a fine staff of enthusiastic devoted 
nurses who have not spared themselves 
at any time. The nurses now on the 
Association staff are: 

Coos County, Miss Emma Barker; 
Grafton County, Miss Anna M. 
Clough; Belknap County, Miss 
Marion L. Garland; Sullivan County, 
Miss Cluffie M. Gobie; Carroll County 
—field nursing service, Miss Eva Nel- 
son; Merrimack County, Miss Mary 
Boyd; Strafford and- Rockingham 
County, Miss Edith L. Price; Hills- 
borough County, Miss Irene F. Birch- 
all; Cheshire County, Miss Mildred 
Gage. 
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OLD HOME DAY 
By Potter Spaulding 


Back home today I’m going 

To the town where I was raised; 

It’s many years since I have been there 
And on it’s beauties gazed, 


But Old Home Week up there they’re 
having, 

And the town is open wide, 

Voices raised in happy laughter 

Are heard on every side. 


In my mind’s eye I can see it, 

And I can picture who’ll be there. 

Many old time friends and school 
mates, 

Who’ve turned aside from work and 
care. 


To renew their youthful friendships, 
And meet with their old chums again; 
To compare what life has brought them, 
Be it loss or be it gain. 


Yes, I’m going back to see it, 

To feast my heart and feast my eyes; 
I am sure I shall enjoy it, 

To renew those old time ties. 


Of course they’ll have a baked bean 
dinner, 

And all the things that with it goes;— 

Home made cakes and pies and dough- 
nuts, 

All set out neat in rows. 


And I’m thinking I can taste them 
As they tasted years ago; 

Yes, those Old Home baked beans 
Will be the feature of the show. 


After dinner there’ll be speeches 

And the band will play again, 
Winding up with “Home Sweet Home,” 
While we sing the old refrain. 


Ah, those words were never truer, 
There surely is “no place like home”, 
And today we realize it, 

We who’ve had a chance to roam. 


And today there are faces missing, 
And voices that we knew so well; 
Familiar forms no more are with us,— 
How we miss them none can tell. 


But some day we shall meet them 
In that land to which they’re gone; 
That will be a great glad Home Day, 
And patiently we’ll wait it’s dawn, 


While year by year with those that 
linger, 

We will meet and greet again, 

While our lives are spared unto us, 

We will never meet in vain. 


For the spirit of Old Home Day, 

Dwells deep in true New England 
hearts, 

And the hearty old town welcome 

From our memory ne’r departs. 


So back home today I’m going, 

To the town where I was raised, 

For the Old Home spirit’s got me,— 
Old Home Days be praised. 








Will Cressy's 


Humorous 


History of Vermont 


VERMONT was originally spelled 
“VERT MONT,” the french words for 
“Green Mountains.” And, while I 
have no official records to offer in proof, 
I feel safe in saying that the reason 
they called the mountains “Green” was 
because they were colored green, at 
that time of the year at least. 

The first of these French Real Estate 
Agents to cast eyes on this territory 
was a Mons. Champlain, in 1609. And 
the minute he stepped out of his air- 
plane, down back of the freight depot 
at Burlington, he looked around and 
said, “Why, THIS IS VERMONT!” 
And it was. And has been ever since. 

I don’t know whether it was the 
climate, or the water, or what it was, 
but these Vermonters have always been 
the most cantankerous, independent, 
stubborn folks in America. They just 
never would belong to anybody. Eng- 
land, France, New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire would bargain 
and traffic and trade Vermont around; 
and then, just as they had got every- 
thing settled to everybody’s satisfac- 


tion, Vermont would gum up the whole 


trade by refusing to be traded. 

You see, just as soon as Vermont 
began to amount to anything—to 
realize that in Lake Champlain they 
had the largest body of fresh water on 
the continent, outside of the Great 
Lakes—to realize that they were pro- 
ducing and raising most of the Ad- 


mirals for the U. S. Navy—to learn 
that at their Republican Majorities 
were setting the styles for the rest of 
the States—just as soon as all these 
things began to happen all these other 
States began trying to ring in on them. 

First, England made a trade with 
New Hampshire whereby Vermont was 
to assigned to New Hampshire under 
the name of “The New Hampshire 
Grants.” Then New York bobbed up 
and said that under some former grant 
she had a claim on about half of the 
State. 

But these ramtankerous Vermonters 
just reared right back in the breeching; 
said they never did like that Grant 
family anyway; and Vermont was 
theirs and they would be tetotally jig- 
gered if they would belong to ANY- 
BODY. And to show that they meant 
it, they formed a young army of their 
own, called themselves “The Green 
Mountain Boys” and said, 

“East is East and West is West, 

And if you don’t like it, pull down 

your vest.” 

Why, even when the United States 
of America was formed they did not 
come in for ten years. Not until they 
got their boundaries bulged out where 
they wanted them. 

Then all through the various French, 
Indian and English invasions they form- 
ed their own armies and fought their 
own individual battles without asking 
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or receiving any help from anybody. 

And each and all of these invaders 
took a wallop at them, too. They even 
had an invasion by the Confederates 
during the Rebellion. For on the 19th 
of October, 1865, a band of young 
Confederates came over from Canada 
—(making one wonder what a band 
of patriotic young Southerners were do- 
ing up in Canada at that time) ,—and 
raided St. Albans, killing one man and 
stealing $200,000 from the banks. 

The first settlemerit in Vermont was 
made in Massachusetts. In 1724 the 
first permanent settlement in what is 
now Vermont was made at Fort Dum- 
mer, near Bra:tleboro, which was then 
in Massachusetts. 

Previous to this the French had 
tried to establish themselves at Isle 
la Mott, and the English at Chimney 
Point; but owing to lack of advertising 
and the refusal of the Vermont Central 
Railroad to make Summer excursion 
rates, they petered out. 

From 1791 to 1808 Vermont had no 
State Capital. The Legislature used 
to visit around at different towns each 
year, thereby increasing their mileage 
allowance and avoiding the payment of 
bills they had contracted the previous 
year. In 1808 Montpelier was made 
the capital. 

One of Vermont’s most justifiable 
prides is that VERMONT WAS THE 
FIRST STATE IN THE UNION TO 
ABOLISH SLAVERY;; passing such a 
law in 1777. 


In 1852 they decided to follow 
Maine’s example and they voted the 
state “Dry”. In 1902 they fell off the 
wagon again, under the guise of “Local 
Option,” and stayed that way until 
1918, when, with the rest of the coun- 
try, they adopted Saint Volstead as 


man has ever taken a drink since. 
“Meb-be.” 

While this awful consumption of 
water may not have had anything to do 
~ith it, the fact still remains that Lake 
Champlain is the lowest mounf.ain lake 
in New England having an elevation 
above sea level of only 96 feet. 

But these Vermonters even turned 
this to their advantage, for they ran 
the line between Vermont and New 
York up through the deepest part of 
the lake where there can never be any 
argument over it. 

They even kept up this same in- 
dependent spirit in naming their towns 
and settlements. The rest of the New 
England States drew in the French, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, English 
and Indian for their names. But with 
exception of a few rivers and lakes, 
like MISSISSQUOI, MEMPHREMA- 
GOG and OTTAQUEECHEE, Ver- 
mont stuck to good, plain old Yankee 
names, usually naming the town for 
somebody who had been instrumental 
in establishing it. 

Then, just to make sure that Mister 
Jones, who started Jonesville, would 
not be forgotten, they would have 
North Jonesville, South Jonesville, East 
Jonesville, and West Jonesville, with 
probably a Jonesville Upper Falls or 
a Jonesville Corners. 


Among Vermont’s numerous “Hives 
of Industry” we find 


MONTPELIER: Which, of course, 
has numerous granite quarries, some 
tanneries AND The State Capital. 

ST. ALBANS: Named for Boston’s 
Patron Saint, St. All-beans. located 
near enough to Lake Champlain to 
have good water connections with 
Canada, which is a great saving in 


their Patron Saint. And no Vermont - these hard, AND DRY, times. 
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RUTLAND: Named in honor of the 
roads running in and out of it. Has 
$6,000,000.00 invested in the marble 
industry. Among its numerous publica- 
tions are listed “The Howe Scales 
Works.” Everybody knows HOW they 
work. Why not tell WHY they work 
as they do? 

ST. JOHNSBURY: Deep rivalry 
between these two towns as the Fair- 
banks Scales Work are here. Under 
the Volstead Act, and the Bible instruc- 
tion, “HOE eveyone who thirsteth!” 
St. Johnsbury’s numberous Hoe Fac- 
tories ought to do well. 

BELLOWS FALLS: Mister Bellows 
has certainly got some fine falls. It 
was here that Mister Julius Caesar 
said, “What a fall was there, my coun- 
try-men.” They specialize in, pulp 
paper, hills and having summer places 
at Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


BARRE: The center of the granite 
industry. And it was here that Bill 
Nye wrote that immortal poem, 

“Oh, Barre me not in the cold, cold 
ground”. 

ESSEX JUNCTION: Fort Ethan 
Allen, an American Army Post is here. 
Probably God and the man who sold 
the ground the camp is on know why. 
Illustrating that proverbial Yankee 
Thrift, the Editor of the local paper 
here prints the same paper, under 
eleven different titles, for eleven dif- 
ferent towns. 

GRAFTON: Specializes on making 
Steatite—whatever that is. 

BRATTLEBORO: The first settle- 
ment in the State and the home of the 
Estey Organ. 

BURLINGTON: The home of “The 
Burlington Hawkeye” for years one of 
the leading humorous newspapers of 
America. The leading industry, Blind 
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Factories, where they turn out blind 
alleys, blind pigs, and blinds. 

FELCHVILLE: Where Hank White 
came from. 


BENNINGTON: where John Stark 
saw a rabbit, won a battle, built a 
monument and invented the word 
“Walloonsack” for the hotel. 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION: 
Only known locality where one river 
makes a junction. Leading industry 
The White River Doughnut Foundry, 
where they cast the doughnuts for the 
depot restaurant. David Wark Griffith 
also speaks very highly of their ice. 


LUDLOW: Makes shoddy and 
proud of it. 

HARDWICK: Forty different gran- 
ite works. 

Other Vermont towns have very in- 
teresting combinations of industries. 


STANTON: Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers, Smokeless Powder and Chick- 
en Feed. 

VERGENNES: 
and Shade Rollers. 

ENOSBURG FALLS: Patent Med- 
icines and Condensed Milk. 

NEW HAVEN: Lime, cheese, hay 
and maple sugar. 

BETHEL: Tanneries 
Mills. 


THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON 
While the Vermont boys fought in 
many Revolutionary battles this was 
probably the best known. 
There was a little fort and a little 
American army here at Bennington 


under the command of Mrs. Mollie 
Stark’s husband, John. 

General Burgoyne, British Comman- 
der, was down at Boston with an im- 
ported Hessian (German) army. Well, 


Horseshoe Nails 


and Flour 


. the Yankee hunting down around Bos- 
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ton was not so good. There were 
Yankees enough but he couldn’t find 
them. And so, as it was nice weather, 
and he had a new car, he decided to 
take a run up to Bennington, see the 
monument, wipe out the little American 
force, have dinner at the Walloonsack 
Inn and motor back by moonlight. 

And it was a real good plan. But 
something slipped. It seems that Mr. 
and Mrs. Stark had just got moved 
into their rooms at the hotel; and the 
girls were going to school; and a lot of 
the officers and men had joined the 
golf club; and were getting acquainted 
with the village girls; and they did not 
want to be wiped out; and they said 
they’d be darned if they would be 
wiped out. In fact, General John said 
to his wife only that morning that if 
the British won she would never have 
to go to Reno to arrange for a second 
husband. 

And so when the Burgoyne Excur- 
sion arrived, instead of welcoming them 
to the city, Gen. John and his Green 
Mountains Boys were real rough. So 
much so that Mister Burgoyne and 
his German army had about the same 
luck that the German armies have been 
having with American boys ever since. 
In fact, Mister Burgoyne was about 
the sole remnant of his army that got 
back at all. And he vowed he would 
never visit those Vermont Boys again. 
They played too rough. And he never 
did. 

And then, for fear they would feel 
slighted, Cap. Seth Warner and HIS 
Boys went out and met the second sec- 
tion of Mister Burgoyne’s excursion 
train and killed a couple of hundred 
more took the other seven hundred 
prisoners. 
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Just at present Vermont is putting 
on considerable dog because of the fact 
that they are furnishing the country 
with a President. CALVIN COOL- 
IDGE, a Green Mountain Boy, who 
has refrained from saying more foolish 
things than any President we ever had. 

And .then there was ADMIRAL 
GEORGE DEWEY, born at Mont- 
pelier, who just ruined the whole 
Spanish Navy down in Manila Bay 
without the loss of a single American 
boy and had Dewey Arches and Dewey 
Monuments and Dewey Memorials 
stuck up everywhere—until he gave his 
wife a house. 

And then there was JOSEPH 
SMITH, another Vermonter, who com- 
menced “seeing things” when he was 
fourteen, and finally had a personal call 
from The Lord (the only occasion upon 
which Vermont has been so honored), 
who told him to go out back of the ice- 
house at The Manchester Hotel and dig 
—and he did—and dug up a book 
that told him he was a Mormon and a 
natural born Sheik—and he believed 
it—and went out to Carthage, IIl., 
where he did real well, until the former 
husbands of his numerous wives took 
him out one night and sent him to a 
place where he could have all the wives 
he wanted to. 

A Vermont Boy will tackle anything 
—and succeed at it. ) 

There was one family 
of four boys; one be- 
came a Minister, one an 
Actor, one a Wholesale 
Liquor Dealer and the 
fourth a Bank Burglar. 

But this is enough 
information for ten 
cents. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





Frank Cressy 


Frank Cressy, 85, for many years 
prominent in civic affairs, died sudden- 
ly at the home of his son, Will M. Cres- 
sy, at Sunapee, July 14. 

Mr. Cressy was born in Bradford, 
Oct. 21, 1840, and was the son of Wil- 
liam P. and Mary (Gould) Cressy. In 
early life he attended the town schools 
and Colby academy at New London, 
following the profession of teaching af- 
ter he had completed his early educa- 
tion. 

In 1865 he was appointed to the po- 
sition of mail clerk, moving to Wash- 
ington the latter part of that year to 
enter the office of the treasurer of the 
United States. After seven years in 
Washington he returned to the mail 
service, continuing until 1884, when he 
entered the grain business as a travel- 
ing salesman with Blanchard and com- 


pany and later with Mosely and com- 
pany, whom he eventually succeeded. 

His survivors include two sons, 
Harry R., with whom he was associated 
in Concord, in the grain business, and 
Will M., internationally known as ac- 
tor, playwright and humorist. 

Mr. Cressy was a member of the 
New England Grain Dealers’ associa- 
tion, of the Chamber of Commerce, o 
which he was president for five years 
and of the White Mountain Travelers’ 
association, of which he was one of the 
founders and for 25 years secretary. 
He was a member, also, of the Unita- 
rian church. In civic life he had rep- 
resented his ward in the board of alder- 
men and the House of Representatives 
and was known as one of the leaders in 
the Republican party in city and state. 


Dr. John Martin Gile 


Dr. John Martin Gile, life trustee of 
Dartmouth college and former member 
of the Governor’s Council of New 
Hampshire, died at his home in Hano- 
ver, July 15. 

Dr. Gile, whose surgical skill won 
the characterization of “savior of the 
North Country,” received the degree 
of doctor of science from Dartmouth 
in June, 1924. 

He was born in Pembroke, March 8, 
1864, prepared for Dartmouth at Pem- 
broke academy, received his bachelor’s 
degree in 1887 and his M. D. from the 
Dartmouth Medical school in 1891. 

He commenced practice at Tewks- 
bury, Mass., but returned to Hanover 
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in 1896 as professor of the practice 
of medicine at Dartmouth Medical 
school, holding that chair until 1910, 
when he was given the chair of clini- 
cal surgery and made dean of the 
school, a position which he held to the 
time of his death. 

In 1910, Dr. Gile served as chairman 
of the Republican state convention and 
in the following two years was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. In 1917- 
18 he held a commission as lieutenant 





in the Medical and 


Reserve corps 
served as medical aide to the governor. 

Dr. Gile was elected a 
Dartmouth in 1912 and was reelected 
at the expiration of each term until he 
was named life trustee in 1923. 


trustee of 


Dr. George H. Bridgman 


Dr. George H. Bridgman, graduate 
of Keene High School, Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Harvard Medical School, 
former United States Minister to Bo- 
livia, died at his home in Keene, July 
10. He practiced medicine and sur- 
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gery in Keene, Elizabeth, N. J., and in 
Boston. 

He was appointed United States min- 
ister to Bolivia in 1899 by President 
McKinley and in 1902 he was ap- 
pointed United States consul to Jamai- 
ca by President Roosevelt. Dr. Bridg- 
man spent ten years in Boston before 
returning to his old home in Keene 
two years ago. 


Samuel K. Boyce 


Samuel Kidder Boyce, 86, died at 
his home in Canterbury, July 15. He 
was born on the same farm and in the 
same house in which he died. 

For many years he had been a prom- 
inent figure wherever horse racing was 
the sport, serving often as starter and 
as judge. He was a lover of horses and 
had owned several which made records 
on the speedway. 

He had represented his town in the 
New Hampshire legislature. 


Lieut. Charles L. Morse 


Lieutenant Charles L. Morse of Lan- 
caster was killed July 23, when three 
army airplanes crashéd on Oshua 
Island, Honolulu. He was a graduate 
of Lancaster Academy and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
enlisted in the army in 1917. 


Charles J. French 


Ex-Mayor Charles J. French of Con- 
cord, who held the position of chief ex- 
ecutive of that city longer than any 
other citizen, died July 24, at Pem- 
broke Sanatorium. Mr. French served 
as mayor from 1909 to 1915 and again 
in 1918 and 1919. He was a remark- 
able vote getter, winning over many 
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strong men who wished to obtain the 
coveted position as chief executive of 


the city. 
Mr. French was born in West 
Quincy, Mass., April 1, 1861. He 


came to Concord more than 57 years 
ago, pursuing his trade as a stone cut- 
ter. 


The deceased was famous as a 
wrestler in years gone by and for a 
time was umpire in the New England 
League. He was particularly promi- 
nent in labor circles, always being in- 
terested in the cause of the working 
people. 


William F. French 


William Francis French, aged 71 
years, one of Milford’s most prominent 
business men, died at his home on South 
street, Milford, July 26. 


Mr. French was a native of Milford 
and the son of the late Francis J. and 
Betsey (Robinson) French of Milford. 
He was direct descent from Benjamin 
and Bethsheba French, who settled in 
Milford about 1785, coming from Bill- 
erica, Mass. His great grandfather was 
the first to establish a tannery here and 
the men of the family were all expert 
tanners. 


As a young man, Mr. French decided 
to break away from this traditional 
family trade and after serving appren- 
ticeship in the dry goods store of Grey 
and Howard began the study of drugs 
and medicines in the store he later 
bought. 
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George W. Putnam 


George W. Putnam of Amherst, aged 
69 years, died, July 25, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Putnam was one of Am- 
herst’s most prominent citizens and at 
the time of his death was Representa- 
tive to the New Hampshire State Leg- 
islature. He was for more than 50 
years manager of the traveling sales- 
men department of the C. I. Hood and 
company. Five years ago he retired 
and came to Amherst to reside. 

He was prominent in town activities, 
being chairman of many town commit- 
tees. Mr. Putnam was a native of Am- 
herst and the son of the late John and 
Hannah Twiss. When quite young he 
went to live with the family of Mark 
Putnam of this town and took his name. 
As the young man grew up he became 
ambitious for higher education and 
worked his way through Dartmouth 
college. After graduation he taught in 
the schools of Mont Vernon and Am- 
herst and later went to Lowell to enter 
the employ of the C. I. Hood company. 


Clayton W. Perry 


Clayton W. Perry, one of the fore- 
most chiropractors of the country, who 
once headed the Palmer school at Dav- 
enport, Ia., died at his home in Reed’s 
Ferry, aged 42 years. He was a native 
of Hopkinton, N. Y., and before going 
to Davenport was an instructor at Cor- 
nell University. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason, being affiliated with the Lewis- 
ton, Me., lodge. 
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We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 


4 ? 
Children a SUMMER HOMES 
ae We have a long list to select from 
EY E. S&S and whatever kind you want, call, 


write or telephone us and we will be 
pleased to help you find exactly the 





: kind of a place you want. 
ss or failure depends 

Succe P If you have any kind of Real Es- 

uch upon your eyes, especiall tate to sell we can be of service to 
sense th, y vitae ti y you and would be glad to list your 
the school child’s eyes. Can we property. 

Our Insurance department can 

help you? 


handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 


EZ oe Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 
The Bailey & Sleeper Co. 


Brown & B urp ee WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Proprietor. 
OPTOMETRISTS 53 NORTH MAIN STREET 


CONCORD, N. H. 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD Tel. 275 
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